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style but because Leviticus happens to be one of my five favorite books 
of Scripture. And ... the tapes were bought from a thrift shop! 


The music itself is inventive, lo-fi jazz featuring guitar, drums, bass & sax. 
There are six brief pieces on the EP featuring Austin playing all of the 
instruments and vocals. Then, the listener is treated to Punk Jazz Radio 
featuring extended jazz pieces by various bands (how can anyone resist 
Joy Spring by the First Punk Jazz Quartet?). The radio show sounds 
almost exactly how I started out in radio as a young teenager — recording 
my own shows on an inexpensive portable cassette recorder, using only a 
cheap mic, placing the mic next to my record player’s speakers to record 
the songs. There are even unexpected goodies on Side B. How cool is 
that? 


The Journals Kept 
War Trails 


CassetteLand 2017 


These are dark times for those of us who work indoors, in offices, away 
from the redeeming warmth of the sun. Music keeps us connected with 
the threads of humanity within. Threads of shadow, and threads of hope 
weave through these 16 tracks, a generous cassette release from The 
Journals Kept (Faith & Paul Vittum). The Journals Kept hail from rural 
New Hampshire, and in moments the songs and sounds on War Trails 
seem hedged in. We're often unable to see the horizon through the dense 
forests here in the North, and as a result we are forced to look inward. 
These songs are self-reflective in the finest sense, not mere intellectual 
exercises, always bordering upon the spiritual sphere of experience. 


Musically, War Trails borders upon perfection, full of keyboards, crunchy 
guitars, and exceptional drumming. In an era where nothing in this world 
is what it seems, we're able to delve into our journals and journeys with 

a creative fire. War Trails is a journal kept for our voyages, both internal 
and external. 


Warner NH is the home to three thousand people and five museums. 
There’s the Indian Museum (which really should be called the Native 
People’s Museum) , the Little Nature Museum, the Chandler House 
Museum, the Warner Firefighters Museum and the New Hampshire 
Telephone Museum. Somewhere in their exhibit shelves is a tin can tele- 
phone. That small fact makes me happy. According to their website 
“The New Hampshire Telephone Museum seeks to inspire curiosity by 
engaging a broad public audience in exhibitions and programs based on 
its remarkable and expanding collection. The Museum preserves the 


past and tells the stories of the telecommunications industry. “ 


I thought I was retired from making zines but apparently I have more to 
share! So this is the fourth installment of Tin Can Telephone as of 2018. 
The zine is dedicated to all kinds of media past & present with a loving 
look toward my preference for slow media: books, zines, amateur press 
groups, libraries, thrift stores, vinyl records, cassettes, shortwave radio, 
8-tracks, letter writing, even analogue television and homemade filmak- 
ing / video. It’s a variety zine that hopefully makes sense to kindred 
spirits. 


Special shout outs to Billy Roberts & Ray Carmen, without whose collab- 
oration Tin Can Telephone 4 would not have been published. Gratitude 
for everything you’re doing for zines & music. 


Real Histories from Warner NH 


Imagine that you could voyage back in time to the late nineteenth century, walk 
along the streets in your town, hear your ancestors’ stories, and learn about how 
they felt, what they experienced, and how they lived. The Warner Historical 
Society has created precisely that opportunity through their film project “ 77s 
Morning Broke Clear: Warner NH in the Wake of the Civil War 1860-1900.” 
The documentary has been in development for three years and is a community 
project in every sense of the word with dozens of residents involved in recording 


voice-over narration for the film. 


The film revolves around a fictional character named Jenny played by Warner 
resident and actress Mary Morris. “Jenny” left Warner in 1900 after living in 
town for 42 years and returns in 1910 to finish her personal historical memoir. 
“We chose to have a woman as a narrator because it is difficult to find women’s 
voice in history during this time period because they were not voting or writing 
articles for the newspaper. Their voice just isn’t well documented.” Rebecca 
Courser, Executive Director of the Warner Historical Society explained. 

“You would find small vignettes talking about their singing or raising house- 
plants, or domestic concerns. In order to read between the lines and bring 


out their voice we created a woman narrator for the film.” 


Mary Morris: “Jenny is looking back at her life in Warner just prior to the Civil 
War through 1910,” Mary Morris stated. “The character is a vehicle to talk 
about the history of Warner. She is a professional woman who does some 
photography and is also a writer and decides she is going to writer her memoirs 
about Warner. This fictional character intermingles with real individuals who 
lived in town.” 


“Tt’s an absolutely beautiful film,” Morris affirmed. “The voice over becomes a 
natural part of what your experience is. George Packard used photographs, 
papers, and archival materials and wove them with live action, original music. 
Sound effects, all kinds of layering to create a history of the town we live in. it 


truly is a gift to the town.” 


“The movie is organized in chronological order,” the film’s writer and director 
George Packard detailed. “The movie follows what was happening after the civil 
war ended. There was good news and bad news. When soldiers returned in 
1865 things were not going well. We deal with the economic depression of 
1878, the boom of manufacturing, agriculture dying, people leaving for the 
West. Small towns faced a lot of challenges. The federal government required 


Pyrenean eS ee Ra 


Austin Jenkins 
Packer EP 


Punk Jazz Records / 2018 


Right up front I have to say that I love every aspect of this cassette 
release. All you're going to read in this review are gushing words ex- 
pressing how wonderful & enjoyable this homemade cassette release 
by Austin Jenkins is. 


The Packer EP included a handwritten note which is much appreciated 
- we here in the cassette culture are a small, homegrown crew who 
thrive on communication and sharing music. The tape itself is enclosed 
in canvas, hand painted, and closed with a sewn-on button. The Packer 
EP was dubbed onto a used cassette of Alexander Scourby reading the 
book of Leviticus. Ten out of ten points from ye olde DJ - not only for 


Cassette Reviews from DJ 


Frederick: 


cassettereviews.blogspot.com 


Seventeen Years 
Blueberry 
Spirit Goth / 2018 


Someone has been listening to Abecedarians, For Against and The 
Dentists & it has paid off. Eight tracks of gorgeous shoegaze indie 
pop comprise an almost perfect cassette. Watery guitar lines, gauzy 
vocals, and a time warp back to 1990. Things grow even more intri- 
guing with the two closing tracks “Cassie pt. 2” and “Cassie pt.3” 
which are piano led, lo-fi songs that feel personal and fragile in 
contrast to the previous dreampop tracks. Exceptional. 


to provide a certain number of men for the war effort. Towns paid a bounty 
which was a salary for soldiers. As the war progressed, fewer people were willing 
to sign up for the amount offered. By the end of the war the town was paying a 


$800 bounty per soldier.” 


“The town was faced with $60,000 in debt immediately following the Civil 
War,” Courser added. “The town got loans from private citizens and it took 


decades to repay.” 


“The themes in this movie are both specifically Warner related but also mirror 
what was happening in the culture, such as the problem of having to reinvent the 
local economy. Business people had a modern sense of promoting the town and 
tourism, yet resources were very limited and there were political divisions. Taxes 
were on the rise, school systems had to change, these three decades were amaz- 
ing times.” Packard expressed. “We spent two years digging for clues and put- 
ting them together for this movie. The experience of learning is exactly the same 
as moving into a new town. It Just so happened that the town we moved into was 
150 years ago. So, we began to learn the situations, events, issues, different char- 
acters and build an understanding.” Packard worked through more than fifteen 
versions of the script and went through months of condensing, revising, and 
rewriting. In the end over three hours of film was shot, and a painstaking editing 
process began. “You’re bringing people back to life and give them their voices 
again. Its one of the hardest things I’ve even done. I have literally three hundred 
pieces that I could weave into the narrative, but I only have room for twenty. 
How do you figure out what to include that will be significant to everybody?” 


Packard reflected. 


“A project like this takes on a life of its own and becomes a rollercoaster,” 
Courser noted. “I think the music and images and story 1s going to be very 
emotional for people and give them awareness of the community. When people 
drive down the road past a certain street or a certain house, they’re going to 
make positive associations with those places. There are parallels with events that 
were happening then and events that are happening now. There are a lot of 
stories within the larger stories.” 


All of the music in the film was composed or performed by area musicians in- 
cluding local resident Paul Knudson. “George Packard came to a couple of my 
Tuesday concerts called Music at 11 at the United Church of Warner and that’s 
how we connected about the film.” Knudson gave Packard some cassette tapes 
of his compositions “and the rest,” Knudson quipped, “is history.” Among 
Knudson’s four works that are featured in the film are a sonata for French horn 
and piano and a sonata for violin and piano that he wrote for his father. 


Another theme is taken from the “Folk Quintet” which was recorded by the 
Manchester Chamber Orchestra. “Although the music was not composed 


specifically for the film, it blends perfectly,” he said. “I’m thrilled that my 


music won't be lost.” 
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songs to find what youre wot — looking, for 


And then there is Germany's Lord Litter, who has been involved in 
indie pop music since the 1970s. He's also a very well-known DJ on 
Radio Marabu. Both Lord Litter and Don Campau are featured in a 
GREAT documentary called Last Dance, which you need to track 


down. It's a wonderful film. 


Websites: 

rsteviemoore.com 

lordlitter.de 
raycarmenmusic.wordpress.com 
kenclinger.bandcamp.com 
doncampau.com 


martinnewell.co.uk 


Probably the largest collection of home taper info online is housed 
and curated by Frank Maier at Tape-Mag.com. 


then) numerous home-recorded cassette releases. He's still at it, although 
his releases are digital now. He also continues to release new music on 
various indie labels, and his early vinyl releases continue to be re-issued 


from time to time. He's one of the best. 


Don Campau is not only the most well-known DJ to spotlight music from 
the cassette underground (hosting the decades-running "No Pigeonholes" 
show on KKUP), he has also been releasing his own home-made indie 
rock and pop music on his legendary Lonely Whistle Music label from 
the beginning. He's a great songwriter, and a kick-ass guitarist! We all 
pretty much owe our quote-unquote airplay careers to Don. He would 
also have a far more thorough knowledge of the history of the cassette 


underground! You should interview him if you haven't already. 


Ken Clinger was one of the first participants in the cassette underground. 
He's been at it for over 30 years, and his musical output ranges from solo 
keyboard-based pieces to indie pop songs (we've collaborated many times 
over the years), music box arrangements, classical music, spoken word 
pieces, ambient music and collaborations, and much, much more. He 
simply numbers all of his releases, and a look at his Bandcamp page is 
mind-boggling! :) If I had to pick a favorite, it would be KC.09 from 
1985. The opening track, Ocean I, is one of the dreamiest sounding lo-fi 
tracks I've ever heard. Clinger and Don Campau were the first people 
outside of GGE Records and my family to hear my music, and they were 
the first artists I traded with. 


Martin Newell is probably the most well-known figurehead of independ- 
ent home taping in Britain, releasing many home-recorded cassettes 
under his own name and under the name Cleaners From Venus. He 

has also been signed to various indie labels over the years, and his The 
Greatest Living Englishman album has just been re-issued here in the 
States. It was recorded and produced by XTC's Andy Partridge, and it is 
one of the best pop albums ever made, period. Rolling Stone even gave it 
a thumbs-up when it came out back in the day. He is the quintessential 
underground English pop genius, and highly recommended. 


Fictional Histories from Warner NH 


The 40th anniversary passed virtually unnoticed, but it was four 
decades ago that the legendary Pumpkinstock festival took place in 
Fred Courser’s fields. It was billed as three days of tractors, pumpkins 
and cider but it went down as an event that may never be equaled in 
Warner history. “I don’t remember any of it,” mused selectwoman Mary 
Hartman, “so I guess that’s proof I was there.” Vehicles were backed up 
on the interstate as far south as Exit 7 and most festival goers walked 
or hitchhiked in from Davisville. 


Pumpkinstock was infamous for half-clothed, euphoric bohemians 
hopped up on an intoxicating blend of folk music, local flora and tea. 
“There was a great deal of excitement because Peter, Paul and Mary 
were going to be playing guitars and singing,” long-time resident Robert 
Dillon recollected. “It turned out it was Peter Paul and Mary Smith who 
lived up on Pumpkin Hill Road, but we had a good time anyway. Pete 
Seeger came by and brought a battery-operated record player, and he 
turned us on to some Woody Guthrie songs and I think he played a 
Burl Ives record too.” 


Fred Courser III, whom we interviewed while sheering sheep in his fam- 
ily barn, was only 10 years old when his family farm was transformed 
into a sea of humanity. “Everyone was carving pumpkins. We had 
thousands of them! That’s what started the jack-o-lantern craze in 
Warner and it’s been happening every autumn since. I remember my 
mom cooking breakfast in bed for everyone. I had to keep fetching 
maple syrup. That was a busy day.” 


Mary Hartman’s twin sister, Mary Hartman, remembered the event a 
different way. “The boys had long hippie hair and walked around all 
sweaty without any shirts on. Some of them tried to persuade us to go 
skinny dipping. We’d never seen anything like it in town before.” 


“Everything you hear about that weekend is a lie,” retired NH State 
Trooper Richard ‘The Brick’ Hardchest explained. “No one swam naked 
in the river, no one burned down the outhouse, everyone was well be- 
haved and there wasn’t even a whiff of jimson weed on the premises. 
But there were plenty of delicious pumpkin pies Mrs. Courser baked 
and no one went hungry. Sure, we ran out of ice cream, but it was just 
like having 10,000 of your friends over for a 4-H meeting.” 


The Max Headroom / Doctor Who Incident 


One of the most unusual media piracy incidents occurred on Sunday 
November 22, 1987 in Chicago. Channel 11 was hijacked during a 
broadcast of Doctor Who by someone wearing a Max Headroom mask 
& spouting bizarre tirades that were definitely off-limits for a prime-time 
broadcast. The two-minute segment concluded with Max Headroom 
being spanked by a barely visible dominatrix dressed as a maid. It is 
unclear whether the video was broadcast live or via recording. The 
pirates used microwave frequencies, possibly using an old-style ham 
radio antenna or a satellite dish that intercepted the broadcast signal 
between the Channel 11 studios and their transmitter site. No one has 
ever been connected with this infamous incident, however to this day 
the FCC has an open investigation into the incident and internet sleuths 
have generated a vast amount of intel and plausible theories as to the 


details of howdunit, not whodunit. 


Broadcast intrusions were not unheard of in the 1980s. The first major 
one took place in 1977, when someone broke into the audio portion of 
an ITV broadcast from a tower in Hannington, England, with a message 
from an “alien representative” of the "Intergalactic Association." The 


message warned, "All your weapons of evil must be removed... you have 


The whole underground/home taping scene of the 80s and 90s grew 

out of the punk DIY ethic in the late '70s._ Musicians all over the world 
would record their music and dub it onto cassette and then either sell 
them through adds in fanzines (or shows if they played out) or trade 
them with other musicians. Most artists in the cassette underground had 
no interest in sending tapes to record companies to try to get signed, 
either because they knew the chance would be extremely remote, or 
because they knew the music they made would not be of interest to a 
major label. Besides, the whole point was to make and distribute your 
music exactly the way you wanted to, without having to answer to anyone 
else. Electronic music, noise, and avant-garde music really flourished in 


the cassette underground. 
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Gajoob, Autoreverse, Factsheet 5, Electronic Cottage, Pseudo'zine and 
Sound Choice were all publications that flew the flag for the under- 
ground cassette culture. There were others, but those are the ones that 
come to mind. R. Stevie Moore is considered the American godfather of 
indie-pop home taping, releasing over 300 home-made C-90 cassette 
albums. Of course, he has also been signed to numerous indie labels, 
which have released excerpts from his home recorded output over the 
years. He was signed to the French New Rose label in the 1980s and 
released what I consider to be three of his best albums (his first recorded 


in professional studios) as well as a 2-LP best-of culled from his (even 


I had a bunch of songs recorded. 
I put them out as an eleven-song 
demo called What The Hell Is 


That?! You can download it for 


wn eu 
(WAT THE WELL 8 THA 


free on my Bandcamp page, alt- 
hough it's been whittled down to 
nine tracks. Two rather embar- 
rassing instrumentals have been 
ey taken off. Of course, if I had any 


sense, they would have never 
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been included in the first place. 
5 That may be re-writing history, 
§ but hey, if it's good enough for 
Stalin, it's good enough for me! 


ManuYD AVE 


in 1988 I bought my first four-track cassette recorder (a Fostex X-15), 
and spent the next decade recording albums on it. I continued using 
four-track cassette decks (and at least one eight-track cassette deck) well 
into the early 2000's. Then I went digital and bought a Yamaha 16-track 
digital recorder which I still use. 


I sent What The Hell to Mike Crooker and Chris Mezzolesta, who ran 
the GGE tape label out of Kent, OH. They released my first set of four- 
track recordings, called POP! and in 1990 released my only vinyl release 
to date, a 7" ep called Radio Friendly. Other than the GGE releases, and 
a CD release called Nothing Personal issued by Emigre in 1991, I've put 
out everything on my own label, which used to be called Cut And Paste 
Records. A few years ago an urban music label took that name on 
Facebook, so now J just call it Ray Carmen Music. I kept the cool cat- 


with-sunglasses logo, though. 


could you describe in a little more depth the pre-internet cassette 
culture? 


but a short time to learn to live together in peace." All these decades later, 


the message is still curiously astute. 


In April 1978, a weekend broadcast on Channel 7 in Syracuse, NY called 
"Lucky 7" captured headlines across the nation. "Lucky 7" broadcast epi- 
sodes of Star Trek and the pornographic movie Deep Throat. The source 
of the transmission was never identified, but it was speculated in an article 
in the New York Times that the signal may have been transmitted from 


Syracuse University. 


Unlicensed pirate television stations are far less common than pirate 

radio stations. However, with large swarths of formerly occupied television 
frequencies now vacant due to migration of television to digital broadcast 
technologies, satellite, internet and cable services, engineers and station 


operators might enjoy slightly more freedom to experiment. 


Here is a list of some known pirate TV stations from around the world: 
I 


ABD TV-- Pirate Children's TV station broadcasting on UHF 32 in 
Chatswood Sydney Australia in 1996. They later changed to UHF 34 in 
1997 and ceased transmission in 1999 after claiming that they received a 


warning by the Australian Broadcasting Authority. 


Channel Infinity - Leonora, Australia. Operated from a remote cattle sta- 
tion in 1993 and broadcast original programming sporadically throughout 


the night for several months before ceasing transmission. 


Lanesville TV - Lanesville, New York, United States. Operated on VHF 
channel 8 by the video collective Videofreex and broadcast on Saturdays 
from 1972 to 1977 (a total of 258 broadcasts). The collective and its sta- 
tion 1s detailed in Parry D. Teasdale's book Videofreex: America's First 

Pirate TV Station & the Catskills Collective That Turned It On. 


NeTWork 21 - London, England - Broadcast for around 30 minutes on 
’ io) 


Friday evenings in 1986 


New Stations Broadcasting Network - New York City, New York, United 
States. Intermittent series of broadcasts in Brooklyn, NY beginning in 
2007 created by artist James Case Leal. In New York operates on UHF 
channel 17, but is also responsible for television programming in other 
cities including Havana, Cuba (April 20, 2009 - May 22, 2009 Ch 16), 
Minneapolis, MN during the RNC 2008 (Ch 15), and Piedras Negras, 
Mexico (July 2008 Ch 23) 


Northern Access Network - Canada, various locations in the late 1970s 


Star Ray TV - Broadcasting on UHF channel 15 in the Beaches 


neighborhood of Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Telstar TV (c. 1984) Birmingham, United Kingdom. Broadcast for 
about eight weeks on the BBC2 transmitter in the Northfield and Rubery 
areas of Birmingham. Showed a mixture of films and pop videos after 
BBC2 closed at weekends and went unnoticed by the authorities for 


several weeks much to their embarrassment. 


WGUN - Mentioned in an article by Shannon Huniwell in Popular 
Communications magazine, this was a short-lived pirate station in the 
Lynchburg, Virginia area that broadcast on channel 45 during the late 
1970s. The sole broadcast consisted of a water pistol with "WGUN 45 
TV" in cut out letters mounted on a phonograph turntable with audio 
from "an unmercifully scratchy Baja Marimba Band album". The station 
was located by radio station technicians after being informed by the 
mother of a young viewer who found the station while tuning the UHF 
TV band. When asked, the young unnamed pirate stated he purchased 
the transmitter, an EMC Model TXRU-100 UHF transmitter, at a rum- 
mage sale from a church that had intended to start a UHF-TV station. 
Upon being informed that his broadcasts were illegal, the station was shut 


down. The transmitter was reportedly re-sold at a yard sale. 


DJ FREDERICK INTERVIEWS PROLIFIC 
DIY MUSICIAN & LIBRARIAN 


RAY CARMEN 


tell me about your work at the library! 


Ray: I've been employed by libraries since the summer before my senior 
year in high school (that would be 1979, for those of you keeping score at 
home...). I worked for the Stark County District Library System untl 
1986. Then I worked in retail for a short time (which I hated), then I got 
hired into the Akron-Summit County Library system in 1988, and that's 
where I've been ever since. I don't have a college degree (attended the 
University of Akron, but didn't finish), so I'm as high as I can go in the 
system without one. I'ma Public Service Assistant, which means I actually 
do a little bit of everything, work the circulation desk, answer the phone, 
do reference work... J also record a bi-weekly podcast for my branch: 
called The EFllet Branch Library Podcast. I also present hour-long music 
programs on occasion, not just at my branch, but at other branches in the 


system. 


how did you get involved with home taping / DIY music? 


How did I get involved in home taping? It all started 32 years ago, so let's 


see if I can remember this correctly... 


I bought a Technics multiple component stereo system in 1986 and dis- 
covered that by using the dubbing function on my dual cassette deck, I 
could record, say, a guitar part, and overdub another instrument live while 
dubbing what I recorded onto another cassette. I continued to record 
more parts and bounce back and forth between two cassettes until I had a 


finished song. The tape hiss was almost overwhelming, but by early 1987 


I did not read that zine back in the day - I didn't know it existed! 
I'm sure I would have enjoyed it. I've leafed through the book 
version (I think I thrifted it?) and thought it seemed fun. I'm not 
aware of any other thrifting zines out there right now...too bad! 


What sorts of zines do you like to read? What are some of 
your favorites? 


I mostly buy/trade zines when I'm participating in zine fairs and 

I look for zines that have a good amount of actual reading con- 
tent. I like artwork, but I'm typically more interested in something 
that I can read. I also look for zines that are more on the humor- 
ous/lighthearted side, which can be hard to find! One of my favor- 
ites is all about the author's food preferences, which were ex- 
tremely particular. | can't remember what it was called, but it was 
really funny and relatable. (ed. Note; Might be “My Complicated 
Relationship With Food”? There are three issues, and the author 
tells hilarious stories about food.) 


Any final thoughts, words, or stories you'd like to share? 


Support your local thrift shops and zinesters! 


Thrifty Times can be ordered through www.thriftyzine.com, or get 
in touch the old fashioned way: 


@ 


Sarah MacDonald 


1404 Commonwealth Ave. #18 


Brighton, MA 02135 


A NOTE FROM DJ FREDERICK. 


One of my passions is what is called amateur journalism which is akin 
to being a zine-maker. Amateur press associations have been around 
since before the American Revolution. With the advent of printing 
technology, journals (and zines) proliferated. Here is an article by 
Arnold Hollander who coordinates the compilation journal Grassroots 


Reflections. | 


GRASSROOTS REFLECTIONS 


The genesis of Grassroot Reflections has an interesting history that 
allowed it to be birthed when it was. As T.S. Ehot said, “The end is 
where we start from.” So what ended? Well, for me it was my life. 

I was hit by a car and being wheelchair bound, felt my life ended. 
However, it was only a chapter in the story of my life. I had written 
poems at various times in the past and, while I was recovering those long 
months, working through the physical therapy, I had one of my poems 
published in an anthology. It excited me and I told one of my therapists. 
She had a friend, Ken Bausert, a publisher of a ‘zine called Passions. 

He included me in his community of writers, mostly not poets, but peo- 
ple with an extraordinary passion for sports, travel, comic books, music, 


old movies, short stories, and reviews. 


For the next six years I contributed a poem every quarter. During the 
last few years of Passions, I began to also contribute a column called 
Suburban Views and it was accepted along with my poetry. Someone 
once said, “all good things come to an end,” and so it was with Passions. 
After eleven years, my central mailer/editor/friend decided to cease the 


publication. 


We were all disappointed and wanted to continue. I volunteered to 
assume the mantle of central mailer with the help of Ken and the 
approval of our writing family. He asked that I create a new magazine 
with a new title and he mentored me in the necessary things I’d be 


responsible to do. 


and end with me searching my local thrift shops for some junk 
related to the place I visited. Sometimes my husband (Nick 
Burgess, also a contributor/cartoonist for Thrifty Times) will sug- 
gest themes as well. He came up with the idea for the fitness issue, 
which I think turned out pretty fun. 


What is your top pick, #1, favorite thrift store you've ever 
been to? 


Urban Renewals in Allston, MA. Luckily this is about a half mile 
from where I live. It's huge, has great turnover, and is insanely 
cheap. They will put anything on the shelf, from an empty pickle 
jar to an antique shaving mug, and price them both for gg cents. 
They just don't give a crap. They're more interested in moving 
stuff out the door than being picky about how much they get for 
any single item, and that's a formula for finding a lot of treasures. 


What do you want from a good thrift store? And how have 
thrift stores changed over the years? 


I am not interested in a "curated" shop. Show me to a place with 
messy piles, bad organization, dust bunnies, and weird smells, 
where half of the shelves are filled with pure garbage, and I'll be 
happy. I'd much rather have to do some searching than pay 
through the nose because the shop owner thought they deserved 
a premium for something they call "80s vintage". Thrift shops 
definitely have changed over the years - back in the gos they were 
cheaper, messier, and full of stuff from the 70s! These days gos 
cast-offs are more common, which makes sense given the passage 
of time 


When most zinesters think of thrifting, they think of the 
legendary zine, "Thrift Score," by Al Hoff. Did you ever read 
that, back in the day? Are there any other thrift zines you 
know? 


The most recent issue I read was #43, "The 80s Issue," 

so lots of stories about finding 80s movies and 80s 
clothing, etc. You've done a lot of other themed issues. 
Do you plan those ahead of time, then go out looking to 
thrift stuff that fits the theme? Or do you just thrift so 
much that at some point you realize you have a bunch 
of stories about a particular topic? 


It's mostly the latter. Putting together an 80s issue was a 
cinch based on stuff I already own, and sometimes it's fun 
(and focusing) to have a theme. But even when a theme 
seems like a no-brainer, I usually still have to look for some- 
thing or other to round out the issue. The travel related is- 
sues (England, Germany, Florida, Tokyo, etc.) are a lot more 
of a scavenger hunt. Those start with me traveling some- 


I spent a lot of time trying out different names for the new publication 
(journal, gazette and quarterly) and admit that was one of the hardest 
parts of putting this new ‘zine together. They just didn’t encompass what 
I felt the name should describe. I knew it had to be different from 
Passions, but not so different to put off my contributors, many who had 
devoted a longer experience to it. 


Some things that I kept from Passions were the title page and a contents 
page. Aside from changing the name, I added a theme that I changed 
quarterly and notified my contributors of in advance. I added the “what 
follows” page to summarize each article and added an “afterword” to 
catch any events that occurred close to our deadline. 


I worked out the “kinks” of producing our “zine over time and it is still 
evolving. I say “our ‘zine” because it really is a collaboration of other 
writers I have been fortunate to attract and my vision. I’m still looking 
for a cartoonist to add to our family. Over the years Grassroot Reflec- 
tions hosted responses to a variety of themes, from Holidays, as our first 
issue, to Lost and Found, our latest. Over the years our themes includ- 
ed deeply serious themes like: Our Constitution, Education, Elections, 
Numbers, Working Class, Water, Cancer, Money, Intolerance, Pa- 
tience, Mistakes, Memory, Time, Technology, Taxes, Traditions, Paths, 
Values, The Web, and Law. We had other themes in a less intense 
vein, like Hobbies, Names, Games, Choices, Life, Language, Humor, 
and Cars. 


I have been fortunate to have a wonderful group of writers contributing 
during the eleven years since its birth. Several of the writers from 
Passions stayed with me for a few years. Ken, who encouraged and 
mentored me, joined my ‘zine as a contributor and that lasted for several 
years. He stopped contributing to it, so he could turn his column into 

a small ‘zine, The Ken Chronicles. 


Hopefully, I and Grassroot Reflections will continue its quarterly output. 
Regarding my job producing it, it is labor intensive, and the costs in- 
volved, after sales, certainly are greater than what I take in. I’ve never 
broken even; then, this was never meant to be a money making business. 


INTERVIEW BY BILLY ROBERTS: 
THRIFTY TIMES 


In past issues of Behind the Zines/Cuneiform I have reviewed the 
zine "Thrifty Times," and in this issue I thought I would interview 
the zine's creator, Sarah MacDonald. Thrifty Times is a zine that 
centers completely around (duh) thrifting and thrift stores. Thrifty 
Times comes out bimonthly, and is even available through sub- 
scription. 


Sarah, thank you for doing this email interview with me! 
How long have you been making Thrifty Times, and how con- 
sistent have you been with the "monthly" status? 


I started Thrifty Times back in 2012 (has it been that long?). It 
came out more sporadically at first, and then I decided to move 

to a monthly format. That lasted quite a while, but a year or so ago 
I changed to bimonthly. It was just getting too difficult to produce 
an issue every single month, especially because at that time I was 
also putting out a bimonthly zine called "Seriously? Yes." I felt it 
was necessary to reduce the frequency to ensure the quality (and 
my sanity) stayed in tact. That being said, I have been fairly con- 
sistent with meeting deadlines, but I do allow myself to miss them 
on occasion. For example, I didn't have enough time for making 
the November/December issue because of the holidays, so it will 
be out in January. 


I love the idea of subscriptions to zines, but most zines come 
out so infrequently that a subscription is out of the question. 
How tough is it to make your self-imposed deadlines, and 
how tough is it to maintain an accurate subscription list? 


I don't usually find it very difficult to meet my deadlines, unless 
there's something out of the ordinary going on (such as the holidays, 
or a long vacation). None of my subscribers have seemed to mind if 

I miss a deadline, as they purchase a subscription for a certain number 
of issues, not a length of time. So even if I'm a bit late, everyone still 
gets the same number of issues (eventually). The housekeeping aspect 
is pretty simple - I keep track of everything in a spreadsheet. If I had 
hundreds of subscribers it might be more of a burden, but with the 


current modest list it's no problem. I like selling subscriptions the 
most because it gives me a great feeling to know that my readers 
have enough faith in me to sign on for a long haul, and not just 
buy a random issue and forget about it. 


The actual production of a monthly or bimonthly zine is a 
rigorous schedule, but consistently coming up with new 
material seems like even more of a challenge. But one of the 
great things about your zine is that you really seem to love 
thrifting. Are you just in thrift stores every day, or what? 


I'm not in thrift stores every single day, and that is a darn shame. 

I do go pretty much every week, however. It never gets old. A 
thrift shop is a museum of old stuff, library, video rental store, 
clothing shop, record store, craft supply shop, antique store, fur- 
niture warehouse, kitchen shop, bad art gallery, toy store, and just 
a fascinating place to observe people. Plus, everything is for sale 
and it's dirt cheap. Why would | not want to constantly be there? 


Does your creation of the zine affect how you thrift? What 

I mean is, often in my life I think, "Oh, this will make a good 
zine story." What's the balance between documenting some- 
thing you do, versus looking for something to document? 


Most of the stuff that I write about are things that I'm drawn to 
for personal reasons and am naturally interested in. However, 
sometimes | do see an item that I wouldn't have otherwise pur- 
chased, but recognize that it would make a good article for Thrifty 
Times. A regular CD review feature called "The $2 Bin" is a good 
example of that - I would never have purchased anything by The 
Verve Pipe, but I thought it would make an interesting review...no 
matter how wrong it felt to fork over 2 bucks for it. (Luckily, it's 
easy to reverse thrift things I don't want to keep!) Some of the 
"peculiar picks" that I feature are actually items that I didn't even 
buy, but just photographed in the shop. I don't necessarily need 
to OWN a Liberace in lederhosen doll, but I can't deny that it 
deserves some attention. 


